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ABSTRACT 

A description of the State of Arizona and its 
educational system is presented as a working paper in a final report 
by the Arizona Board of Regents* Task Force on Excellence, Efficiency 
and Competitiveness. Facts about the state include the following: 
indications are that the present growth in Arizona will continue for 
at least a decade more; growth has been handled by expanding the city 
limits; suburban growth in Phoenix and Tucson has been achieved 
without destroying the core city; the Arizona population is not very 
old, and birth rates in the state are high, especially for Hispanics 
and Indians; minorities in Arizona have not developed a substantial 
middle class; the Arizona economy is nicely diversified; and 
Arizona's minority populations are now 40% of the small children in 
Arizona. General conclusions are as follows: as school populations 
increase during the next decade, class sizes must not increase, and 
funding per student must not decline; higher education needs to be 
articulated with the public schools; youth poverty will increase, and 
the number of young people involved in Headstart-like programs may 
decline as a percentage of those eligible; the state needs to 
stimulate more small business starts on the part of its current 
citizens, especially minorities; and poverty levels in downtown 
Phoenix are increasing rapidly, and jobs are moving to the suburbs. 
Contains 20 references. (SM) 
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ARIZONA: THE STATE AND ITS 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



There would he no Arizona without water and cop- 
per. The slate has an abundance of ihe latter and 
almost none of the former Indiims discovered in 
approximately ihe I300's thai irrigation could allow 
for meaningful agriculture in what is now Arizona, the 
Salt River Dam demonstrated this anew for more modern 
limes, and the Central Arizona Project (CAP) has eom- 
plcicd the job in the I980's. (Although most of the water 
is for agriculture, it is an 'Insurance policy" for further 
pi>pulalion growth as well.) The CAP is the last of the 
great federally financed Western water projects, as Sen- 
ator Moynihan, who now chairs the Water Resources 
section under Public Works, has indicated in 1988. One 
reason: even though ihe federal cost per pint is ver>' high, 
local water costs are so low that Arizona ranks 8th in per 
capita water consumption. In addition, heavy pumping of 
groundwater over many years has caused large fissures to 
develop in many pans of the state, a situation being dealt 
with by current policies of recharging a gaJlon of water 
back into the ground for every gallon taken out. 

Through the years, Arizona has mined more than half 
of the copper ore dug in the U.S., and this was the main- 
slay of Ihe economy through the first period of expansion 
during World War II and on to aboui 1975. when new 
forms of high and mid tech manufacturing increased rap- 
idly in the Arizona economy. 

A third major prerequisite for growth in the Arizona 
climate is air-conditioning, which made both Florida and 
Arizona livable after World War II. Driving through Phoe- 
nix on a 120 degree day in an air-condilioned car, looking 
at the air-conditioned houses with swimming pools in 
backyards, made possible by investing several billions of 
federal dollars in CAP, and realizing that a quart of water 
is evaporated for every quart used, one gels a sense of an 
artificial and vulnerable environment. 

In terms of this fragile ecosystem. Arizona has had 
amazing growth rates since 1970. Most of the growth has 
occurred in the two counties of Pima and Maricopa, where 
75 percent of its citizens live. (There are some long-term 
limits to growth— 83 percent of Arizona land is owned by 
federal, state and Indian authorities, leaving only 17 per- 
cent for private development.) 

Phoenix is now listed by most sources as one of the 
seven best places in the country for job growth, along with 



Los Angeles, New York, Dallas, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. (Scottsdale, a haven for homes for the 
wealthy ami conference ccnlcrs lor major American cor- 
porations, is now one of the fastest growing cities.) Phoe- 
nix is the prime example in America of a city whose 
'•rowthhascome through annexation. Asa result, PhtK-nix 
has gone from a city of 17 square miles to over 375 square 
miles in 1988. 

A major problem involves what happens to govern- 
ments during annexation. During almost 120 separate 
annexations in Phoenix's history, many school boards 
have been retained. Thus, Phoenix operates through 28 
individual school dislricts which are partially or totally in 
Phoenix's 375 square miles, a fairly unmanageable prop- 
osition. (An excellent 1983 report. The Delivery^ System 
of Urban Education in Phoenix, makes the point that if 
the city had not practiced boundary expansion, it would 
be a city of 28 mayors and 28 city councils!) 

This enormous expansion of the city, by increasing its 
geography rather than increasing its density, has led to 
some majc- problems in the delivery of social services. 
In South Phoenix, a forty square mile area of poverty, 
delivery of services to the aged, sick a..J poor are very 
expensive on a unit cosi basis, as it may be two miles 
between stops compared to Brooklyn with ten deliveries 
per block. Given the 375 square miles, and only plans for 
mass transit, lhe<7irdensily increases more Hum ihe peo- 
ple density. Ironically, aii pollution in Phoenix is now so 
bad the city ranks tenih from the bottom in air quality, 
according to the Council on Environmental Quality. The 
swimming p<H>Ls. lawn sprinklers and canals have, of course, 
increased air humidity a considerable amount, which allows 
pollutants to "hang." One wonders how long doctors will 
continue to recommend Phoenix as a haven for asthma 
sufferers! Add to that very high divorce and crime rates, 
and it is clear that there is much to do in Phoenix. Yet, it 
IS also clear that, given the beautiful mountains, good jobs 
and lack of crowding, many more people will move to 
Phoenix in the next decade. 

Tucson is smaller, cooler, and has maintained more of 
a Southwestern flavor than Phoenix. However, the mix 
of manufacturing and high technology is very paraMel to 
that of Phoenix, and both are growing. Phoenix more 
rapidly than Tucson. Both cities have attracted a number 
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ARIZONA PROFILE 



1980 Population 
1985 Population 
1987 Population 


29th 
27th 




2 718 (MO 
3,!87,0(H) 
3,368,417* 


1980 Black Population 
1980 Hispanic Population 
American Indian Population 
Asian Population 


29th 
8th 
3rd 


74,000 
440,000 
146,461 

22,888 


2.8^r 

SA% 
1.0% 


Foreign Born 

Born in Another State 


12th 
4th 




6.0% 
67% 


Population Over 65 Years of Age, 1980 
Population Over 65 Years of Age, 1985 
Under 18 
Under 18, 1985 
Median Age, 1980 
Median Age, 1987 


23rd 
20th 
19th 
loin 
32nd 




11.3% 
12.3% 
29.1% 
27.5% 
29,2 years 
34.5 years 


Women in the Labor Force 


39th 




47.8% 


College Graduates 


19th 




17.4% 


Birth Rate 


9th 




17.9 births per 1,000 


Voted in 1984 Election 


46th 




45.5% of eligible voters 


Married Couple Households 
Median Household Income 
Median Household Income, 1987 
People per Square Mile 


*oin 
27(h 




62.2% 

$16,448 

$29,473 

23.9. (U.S. 64.0) 


Increase in Personal Income, 1980-85 
Housing Value 


Sih 
13th 




+ 61% (U.S. + 47%) 
$61,900 



•DaKi from C A.C I . 1987. All others 1980 unless otherwise noied 



of major high lech corporalio.is, and both have excellent 
universilies within the metro areas. Phoenix has Maricopa 
Community College, which supplies a vast number of 
programs and services and has a national reputation for 
excellence, as does Pima. Tucson has not developed as 
quickly as Phoenix has, and thus may have an easier time 
managing future growth, although infrastructure devel- 
opment will be difficult in both cities, especially mass 
transit. Also, like Santa Fe, Tucson represents "the real 
Southwest,'' and may increasingly attract tourists looking 
for the genuine article. 



Although there is Sun City , most in-migrants to Arizona 
have been young, well-educated, and just moving into 
their peak earning years. The state is not becoming one 
vast retirement colony as some have suggested. However, 
poverty, illness and social pathology are not hard to find 
in the only state that refused to participate in Medicaid. 
Even Arizona's conservative politics have changed to a 
more balanced view of state and local responsibility for 
its citizens, mainly under the regime of former Governor 
Bruce iiabbitt, a "home-grown" Arizona politician who 
had taken a swipe at the state's well organized crime 
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syndicates during his days iw Allorncy General. As Ihis 
is 'Aritien, however, the state's gubernatorial function is 
in great confusion, as Acting Governor Rose MofTord has 
taken oyer from Evan Mecham, v\ho now faces a State 
Senate impeachment trial, a criminal prosecution and a 
recall election in May, 1988. Seldom is a political on' ome 
so /i>/<i//v unpredictable. 

One other factor makes Arizona unusual- 20 million 
acres of the %tate ar "owned" by !he 1.^ ImlKin lubes 
living there. AKnit I.S>.(KX) Indians (S percent of (he slate's 
population! participate in the richly divergent Iribal cnl- 
lures, fiom Navajo to Hopi. Ari/ona ranks behind onlv 
California and Oklahoma in the iiiiinbeis of Native Aiiiei - 
icans They live mainly on reservations— only about 20,(HK) 
live in Phoenix or Tucson, while 70 percent of Mexican 
Americans live in those two metro areas. Blacks represent 
about 3 percent /f the stale's population while Hispanics 
are about 16 percent With this as background, let's review 
the basic numbers seen on page 2. 

This is clearly a high growth state, even though the 
gn)wth IS overwhelmingly in only two counties. The state's 
density of 23 people per square mile suggests infinite pos- 
sibilities for growth, but this is a very misleading average. 
The density nwi^'e in Arizona is vast, from 4 people per 
square mile in Apache, Coconino, Graham and Mohave 
Counties to 165 per square mile in Maricopa as of 1980. 
The low density counties are, of course, those in which 
lami is not readily available for private purchase, being 
owned by state, federal or Indian authorities. Pima Countv, 



the other major growth center, has a density of 57 people 
per square mile and should be better able to h*indle growth 
than Maricopa, in this sense. (Hefore you think Marico- 
p*r> the ultimate, lemeinber that New Jersey has an aver- 
age density of 1.0(H) people per square niile. the same as 
Japan.) 

The state s ethnic mix isaKo unusual, with small AMan 
and black populations, and laigc Hispanic and Native 
American popuLiiions. (otallini: about 25 peiceiil of Ari- 
/oUii s piHjple. I lov\cvei , bec*iuse whiles in Aii/t)na have 
a louer feitility level than I lispanicsor Native Ainciicans, 
Aii/ona < ////<//-<•// are about 40 pcucnt non- Anglo, as the 
Ciiaphs .A tiiul H iiulicate. 

One of the central claims of demographies is that the 
cliiklien o( are the adults )f tomorrow fhat being 
the case, Arizona needs to consider a future in whH'h 40 
percent of the adult population will be non-Anglo. That 
future ai lives (depending on m-migration) in the year 2(KM). 
Many Arizonans are from another nation— mostly Mex- 
ico — and most arc from another state. 

By age, the state has a relatively small but increasing 
population over 65. and a large population under 18, due 
partially to the higher fertility rates among Hispanics and 
Native Americans. The population contains a large num- 
ber of college graduates and newcomers U) the state con- 
tinue that pattern. (On the other hand, a very high per- 
centage of youth drop out of high school, making Arizona 
high on well ami poorly educated people.) One income 
problem is the rather small peicenlage of working women. 



GRAPH A 

POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY ETHNICITY 
Arizona — 1980 




White (74.S%) 



Othar (1^) 

Nadv« Amancan (S.4%) 



Spanish Ongin (16.2%) 



Black iZ:%) 

Ffon Bartram and Gebel, Arizona Educational Scan, Arizona State University 
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GRAPH B 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE 0-4 
AGE GROUP IN ARIZONA 
1980 




White (61.0%) 



Aiiwi {0J9%) 
Blade 02%) 



Other (0.2%) 



Amancan Indian (8.S%) 



Spanish Origin (23.7%) 



From Bartram and Gebel. op at 



it being virtually impossible to live a middle-class life these 
days on only one salary. 

It is also interesting that with all the college graduates 
in the state, and higher percentages of high school drop- 
outs, a very small number of voters turned out for the last 
national elections. Are Arizonans focused inward, with 
more interest in local and state concerns than national 
issues? It's certainly a possibility. One of the things in 
Arizona's favor is the relatively low cost of housing, at 
least compared to other areas which offer good scenery, 
jobs and climate. That should speak favorably for the slate 
in Its elTort to win the supercollider project — at this writ- 
ing. Ari/,ona is one of seven finalists to build the $4.2 
billion particle smasher. However, the current guberna- 
torial confusion will work in the other direction, as will 
the environmental impact of a project of this magnitude. 

Certainly a key element in this state is population move- 
ment. Although we normally assume that people only 
move to Arizona, that proves to be incorrect: 



ARIZONA POPULATION MOVEMENT 
1975-1980 



IN 

OUT 
NET 



ALL 

650,063 
352.680 
297,383 



WHITE 

595,751 
313,791 
281,960 



DLACK HISPANIC 

15,560 45.796 

11,744 29.440 

3.816 16,356 



It should be clear that for every two people who move 
to Arizona, one person mtwes out. It is also clear thai the 
overwhelming numncr of iii-rTiigiants arc Aniilo. and that 
a surprisingly large number of Hispanics move oi4t of the 
state when compared to other states. Data on Phoenix in- 
migrants in 1983 suggested that thev aie young (median 
age 27.9 years), affluent (their houses were $12,000 over 
the Phoenix average). J2 pen ent had attended college. 62 
percent were mariied. 41 pcicciil had childicn— an ideal 
profile in terms of family-tincnled people just ith vinginto 
their peak earning yeais 

We can also tell from which states these in-migrants 
come (see CJraph C. page five). The largest miction, bt>th 
in and out. is (in order) C alifornia. Iilimiis. New Mexico. 
Texas. Colorado. Ohio. Michigan. Utah. New York and 
Washington State, at least in I9X4-XS Al(ht)ugh 2X.()()0 
Californiaiis moved to Arizona. 26.()(M) left Ari/.ona for 
California, for a rather small * net" of 2.()()(). The only 
discrepancy in the 'top five " is Illinois— !i, 000 Illinois 
citizens moved to Arizona, but only 2.000 moved from 
Arizona to Illinois. But in the **bottom five." Colorado, 
Ohio, Michigan and Utah all sent more people to Arizona 
than vice versa. Thus, the **net*' represents more people 
in Arizona from Ohio, Illinois. Michigan, Utah and Col- 
orado than from California. New Mexico and Texas. 

One unique thing about Arizona is the degree to which 
suburbs look like the core city A slice of Shaker Heights. 
Ohio will not look like a slice of downtown Cleveland. 
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GRAPH C 

ARIZONA MIGRATION FLOWS FOR THE 
TOP TEN STATES 
1984-1985 




From Bartram and Gebel, op cit 



In-Mlgrauon 



frXXt Out-Migration 



whereas a slice of the city of Phoenix will look a gre;it 
deal like a slice of suburban Phoenix. In the rest of the 
country (minus Florida), increasing suburban populations 
have meant declining city populations. In addition. 
have moved to the suburbs as well— in Chicago, more 
than 50 percent of all commuters arc going from a subur- 
ban home to a suburban job. The core cities of Phoenix 
and Tucson do not have this worry to the same degree, 
as the city has grown proportionately with the suburbs. 
(See chart on next page ) 

Phoenix has also expanded suburbia without sucking 
the life out ofthecoic city. Howevei.m both metro areas, 
poverty is concentrated wiihin the city limits (but remem- 
ber, that's 375 square miles for Phoenix!). South Phoenix 
repicsents this new kind of low-dcnsiiy poverty area. 
.Amonglhetwenty plus school districts that operate wahin 
the City of Phoenix, there are striking difTere* ccs in the 
amount spent per child, making consistent improvement 
Ihioiightnit Phoenix public sehiX)N very difficult to achieve, 
as we shall see in a minute. Still, compared toothcrcities! 
Ihe rebuildingjob is easier in Phoenix and Tucson. 



Phoenix is now the tenth largest r //v. biu onlv the 
22nd largest im'tropnlUdu area, due lariiely to the 
annexation process In terms of Hispanic popu- 
lations, however. Phoenix is Ihe tenth I -gest city 
(I I6.()0() Hispanic residents) but the thirleenlh largest metro 
area, with about 200.0(K) Hispanics. This means that about 
80,1)00 Hispanies live in "sribuiban ' Ph4)enix, a rather 
large percentage compared lo other cities. One t)f the good 
things about f-londa and Aiizona cities is that you can't 
tell where the city stops and the suburbs begin. Minorities, 
especially middle-income minorities, have m.my more 
housiiigaltcrnativesin Arizona than in Chicago or fkMioit. 
areas with rm clearly defined suburbs and low percent- 
ages of minority residents. (On the other hand, moving to 
the subuibs may lot increase one's social status if (he 
suburbs arc very like the city.) A key (|uestion here is the 
availability of well-paying jobs m various parts of (he 
metro areas of Phoenix and Tucson, for Anglos and minor- 
ities as well In Ihe profile on page six, the first ct)lumn 
inihcalcs the pcicentage of Ihe Arizona worklou c employed 
m that industry, the second indicates the importance of 
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TUCSON GROWTH 1970^1980 



t I SUBURBS 
Hi CORE CITY 

rOTA^ FOR METRO 




1980 



1970 



lhal aica lo the Ma!c\ io!al co)nomy. hmm^ MH) ;is ihc 
U S. *i\ci*ii:c 

This is the healthy piolilc of a nicciv divcisilicd mm- 
onw. The only viihiciabihty is m ihc tir^t catcuory, with 
(he heavy invvstmcnt in nuiiiii^ whieh must now he par- 
tially eoiuened to other aieas Still, this eoiuersion will 
heeasiei loi Aii/oiia than the lutoiiiohile eiuiveision has 
been tor Miehigan. Ohio and Indiana Aeioss the hi^jh end 
ot the serviee economy, the state dt)es very well, as it 
does with eonsiriielion. whieh also pays well. The 19X7 
data may show an upturn for manutaeturinu. although 
Honeywell, Motorola, Sperry-Rand, and Hughes Aircraft 
have not added many new positions lately^the name of 
the "high teeh" manufacturing game is yo/j/cv.v i:nm'th. 
(In addition, the </rm/V(' worker in a high tech manufac- 
lurmg firm is a stock runner, shipper, clerk, secretary, 
cashier or security guard. In vSilicon Valley, only 20 per- 
cent of the workforce has any advanced technical or sci- 
entific training.) The problem of a "declining middle" m 
the An/ona workforce is real, if one looks ;u ihe jobs 
people acnuilly Jo ai present. (Sec chart on next page.) 

If wc look at the future. Ari/ona will .Teate 12 new jobs 
tor cashiers for every oncjiob tor computer program.Tiers. 
The consequences of those numbers for the state's tax 
base, for the educational system, ami qiulitv of lilc. are 
vital. Aii/ona\ pjsl lus l>ccn unplanned worship of the 
great god, growth In the futuic. Arwoniy will havo to />/</;/ 



ARIZONA BUSINESSES AND JOBS 



AGRICULTURE, MINING, FORESTRY, RSHING 




%0F 
WORKERS 

5.3 


!NDEX 

133 


CONSTRUCTION 




8.1 


137 


MANUFACTURING 




M.5 


65 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS 




6.6 


90 


' RETAIL, WHOLESALE TRADt'S 




22 


108 


; FINANCE. INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE 

1 




(».*> 


115 


1 BUSINESS. REPAIR, PERSONAL SERVICE 




9.7 


115 


1 PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 




20.1 


99 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 




6.6 


125 
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Chemists 


700 


Dentists 


1 M) 




J. /(H) 


Finance managers 


4.(HH) 


Lawyers 


5.(HH) 


Doctors 


5, 4(H) 


Janitors 


32.(HH) 


Secretaries 


4LS(M) 


Fast food workers 


5X/)(H) 
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r«/ OiiiitHtk {)utirierl)\ Bureau o\ (..ihi^r Suiisdcs. Januiiry 

Its growth far more carefully to assure equitable access to 
a high quality of life for all its citizens. We in education 
love to talk about the best educational program for the 
future computer programmer— but what is the best edu- 
cation for the future cashier? The question seldom comes 
up. 

Although no one knows exactly where new jobs come 
from, the research of Diivid Birch and others supports the 
importance of new small businesses as the single best 
source of new jobs. (The Fortune 500 do not add jobs to 
the U.S. economy, they are in the business of Wf/m/K/nV/^V 
jobb.) Each year, about one million new businesses are 
created in the U.S., to the envy of the rest of the world, 
or this pool, about five percent, according to Birch, will 
suddenly expand and begin to generate large numbers of 
new jobs. The largest number of these new businesses are 
in the service sector, broadly defined as non-manufactur- 
ing, non-agriculture. Neither Phoenix nor Tucson arc 
Icidcis in small hiisiiics> u1s, particularly mimmtx-owiwd 
small businesses. Unless some action is taken, Arizona 
will continue to develop twelve jobs for cashiers for every 



job for a computer programmer, and will be behm(^ in 
developing middle-cli'ss minorities. 

An additional problem concerns the fact that Hispanics 
in Ai izona have usually performed the oncrt)Us tasks that 
had It) be done hut don't pay well and have lew oppt)ilu- 
nities for advancement (lu)tcl maid, cashiering, retail sales, 
garbage ct)lleetion. janitor, waiter/waitress, night watch- 
man) llispiinics' recent rise iii polifcal clout in Aii/ona 
suggests that the future may be difTcicnt . and that, via the 
educational svstcm. nioic minorities will move inio mid- 
die inconi;: lohs. breaking the stcieolype of (he ' servant 
class " I hc tlcvck)pmcnt and niaintcnancc t)f inKklle-class 
niinontv populations would contiibutc greatly to the soc\\A 
and economic benefit of (/// Arizonans. 

A final conuiicnt about the state's demographics. Si.xty- 
seven percent of the state's population moved in from 
another state; 6 percent from another country (mainly 
Mexico), leaving only 27 percent of the stale's residents 
who were born there. Fhis kind of transiency is exceeded 
only by Nevada (about 20 percent of residents born in the 
state), and in both states is responsible for very high crime 
rates, and perhaps for the low national election turn-outs. 
(Nevada is now number one in terms of murder per 100,000 
people.) 



A:. zona was Itul in overall crime rates per l(K),0(H) 
in I98S, 16th in murder with 10.3 cases perl(H),0(K) 
people, 9th m rape wiih 4S cases per l(H),(HH), and 
16th in robbery with 193 per l(H),(HH). The state is 
now lOth in prisoners (175 per l(M).00() in 19X0. 267 per 
I00,0(X) in I9«5), a major financial drain on a stale that is 
strapped for income for social services anyway. A pris- 
oner costs about 1»22.(MH):i vcai lo maintain, winch taken 
tmies 8,.S(H) total prisoncis gives the huge total ol 187 
million dollars a year just to maintain the prisoner popu- 
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lalion. Allhouph Arizona will have U) builtl ndhk- iu-w 
schools in (he future, it seems likely th:it n will hiiikl more 
jails, given the sh:irp increase in cnmiiKilitv. Onrmg the 
l:isl decade, America increased jnil rH'niil.ituins more than 
nimosi any olhcr human faclor. 

Certainly education is involved in this trade-t)tT as S(» 
percenl of prisoners in the country are hmh scht)nl drop- 
outs. This does not mean that if we graduate cvervmic 
from hi«jh achoci we could close nil the jails, but it "./(vv 
mean that I'qiialily of the et'.icational svstem declines 
further, pnsc-; populations arc likely to continue to ineicuse 
One prisoner for one year costs as much as tight children 
in Head Start-type early childhood programs, a nrocram 
with Jemonsiruhlc ability to deter yoimusiers from a life 
ol crime, get them through school and inio a ijood lob 
(See chart on o.ige 8.) «■ j 



In Ari/ona th:re arc about four times as many Head 
^tai t cligilile kuls as there are places m progi anis. It wt.ukj 
seem that the state will have a return on this lack of 
investment, also. 

Having m)w taken a snapshot of this last-niovini. stale 
let s move on to look at the ediieatit)nal system. 

ARIZONA'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The (irM thing we notice is that Ari/.t)n.i s schools have 
•nciyased in enR)llmcnt. but not in prorv)rtion to the state s 
total growth: 



IWiiis. l,osu-ui the incuMses „, kids b.o.ighl major 
incie.iscs in lomplexitv. 

All iiuliealu.ns .lie tor a piopoi iK.nale increase m .chool 
enii.llmenis in ,\i,/ona s fiiimc. with one exception: the 
hoemx l-mon High .Sehool nis„,u ;,nd -lamily" of H 
teeder school districts will contmne to hnc stmlents. while 
ihc si.hnrl.an tlisii , ts au.imd I'hoenix will continue to 
SJ;im as siihinhs sh-w moie rapul (and econt.inically 
wealthy)i:iowih in population This vv ill mean that sclu.ols 
will incieasingly be in one place, children in another, 
l overty will mereasc in Phoenix ■■cily" schools rather 
han in the suburbs There will p.obahly be mt)re schools 
that become segregated due to population movement. This 
ra.her gloomy pialiclion could be upset if the nipidlv 
bi:Mding ciMliiion of leaders from Phoenix Unu.n High 
•School nistricl. Aii/ona .Slate ..niversity. Phoenu busi- 
nesses :iiul ,V|;,yor (iotUlaul becomes effeelive in dealing 
with these issues m a romprrhniuir way. Plu)cnix need 
not Ivc.me what many of oui laigest cities aie l„.lay 

Allhoimh these issues will ;,lst. exist in iiiest.n. the 
problems wi!! be less, due lo smaller enrollments and a 
slightly nu.u- comprehensible system of sehool dislii ■ 
llian IS Inie in Phoenix. (Although they emoll small pei- 
ceiitages ol sliuleiils. a word neeils lo be adileil about the 
niiinbei ol elemental y disinets in A.i/ona wilh very unaU 
cnrollnicnis a.i.l low tcachei salaries and dollars spent per 
student. Ki.i.d pt.veity is a pix.blem for some of Aii/ona\ 
UiiKlien. ..n the leserv.Uion and oli. Wilhin Phocm.x 
scluK)ls. assessed valuation pci sliulenl ranges from SIO.031 
U)$.m.i:s III iwt) different tlisliiels ) 



ARIZONA SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, SELECTED YEARS 



ALL 



1970 
440.000 



Grades K-8 



Grades 9-12 



.^14.000 



126.000 



While the state grew about 88 percent from I970-I9.SS 
the schools grew by only 35 percent. While minority stu- 
dents aic now about 33 percent of school ehiMren ihe> 
.uc ■iO pciceni ol children age 0-4 al Ihc present lime die 
to the higher Icrtility r«te among Native Americans ami 
llispaiiics. (On the (ither haml. PiuKm\ Uimui High .ScIuh)! 
District IS m)w over 50% minority enrollment, but that is 
in contrast to 76% minority enrollment as an average fur 
aieriea s 20 largest cities.) During the IV70-I982 period 
Amonean schools were losing 13 percent in enrollment' 
During (his period. Arizona (and Florida) were adJinu 
students. It was not a particularly good time for passing 
school bond issues, yet Arizona managed to increase school 
capacity almost as quickly as it increased rnci.e capac- 
ity, allowing lor -pay as you go" school increases In 



1982 
5I0.(MH» 



1985 
59f).2()0 



3.sV.(MX> 



420.(,0() 



i5l.ti(H) 



I7S.MM) 



J 



on ,^,Wh'' .'V""' -"-'"H'' P'oflle 

on page 9 that e.ip o„, a: one l nsl. ihc inciease in An/ona 

has vo ked itsel into ,, ,ei,il,le hole by incieas,i„cl..ss si/e 
j> . the lu-M Liigesl in the ii.Hu.i,. Aii/oua ,s not in Ihis 

w l I r q„,re new ellorts to keep class si/cs down and 
Pii'VKlc cqiiilahle Iniuling kvels |oi ,■„, I, eh.kl I he • • 
u:n years may icpresem a iiioie fo.midable challcnu. in 
meeting the needs ot new stiukms than the List ten 

Second, considering the laigc number of eollege graJ- 
ua e and middle-income people in the state, ihe retention 
rat. to high school grailuation is imimpiess.ve. I,, sav ihe 
least. (Part ot this may be due lo an unusual slate law 
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ARIZONA SCHOOL PROHLE 



rcr-pupii expenditure 
leacher Salaries 

Funding: Federal 
State 
Local 



I97,U74 
$ 1/157 (r,S,$ 1,147) 
$10,807 (l],S, $11,690) 

38,6r^r 
53,2% 



$ 2,829 (U.S. $ 3,677) 
$24,680 (U.S, $25,257) 

10,0% 

53.3% 
36,7% 



Percent of 1980 ninth graders graduating in 1984: 
Per capita iiKome, 1984 
Student-teacher ratio, 1985 


69,8% (40th) 
$11,841(U,S, $12,789) 
19,7 to 1 (U,S, 18,3 to 1) 


1980 Private school enrollment 
Catholic schools 
Other private schools 


4<l,261 
18,306 
21,955 


Children in poverty (age 5-17) 
Pre-school children in poverty 


15,8% (U,S, 15,3%) 
21,2% 


Handicapped students, 1984 
<;ined students, 1984 
HilinKuui students, 1984 

Mimiril} students, 1984 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Native American 


9,8% (II,S, 11,0%) 
3,9% (ll,S. 3,2%) 
2,3% {VS. 2,9%) 

37,7% 
3,8% 

21,5% 
1,1% 

11,3% 



allowing siuilcnts to leave school at their i6th birthday or 
aticr completing the /(^//? grade. It is hard to consider this 
law to be in the state's long-term best interest, in that it 
functions to increase the high school dropout rate, a sit- 
uation from which no one benefits.) In addition, the 
Teasing poverty rates among Arizona's very young 
Jren suggest a further increase in school dropouts 
unless specific action is taken. 

,A third major change is in public school funding, a 
majority of which now comes from slate sources and only 
.1 iniiiority fiom local revenues. In (his regard, Arizona is 
stniply mirroring a national trend. However, in a state 
utth gical ilitTcrcnccs among school districts, stale poll- 
ICS will hiivc (o be mediated through some series ot local 
(ilteis. The Ciolden Rule ii still in operation— he who has 
ilio gold makes the rule. It is unicalislic lo expect slate 
Li\Miiak:is and governors to provide the money tor schiK)ls 
but leave the policymaking to local leaders, In a slate like 
Ai i/ona. there may be increasing sticss between state and 
local leaders on education issues in the future, and the 
current gubernatorial confusion could only make matters 
uorsc. In Arizona, the most important question may be— 
who decides who decides? 



The percentage of poverty among chiklicn in An/ona 
seems much too high for such a favoretl state. In addition, 
poverty is increasingly concentrated in cities and rural 
areas, while suburbs are increasing in upper, middle-class 
income levels. While minorities have moved to the sub- 
urbs (Hispanics, at any rale), it is not clear whether the 
job structure in the state provides for an increasing num- 
ber of middle-income jobs ihat are held by minorities, nor 
does the educational system seem bent on accomplishing 
this task. Increasing Ihc pt»vcily levels t)f minority youth 
will be in no one's sclf-iiitcicsl. The cication and support 
of middle tlass minority populations will be a maioi factor 
in Ihc state s fiiiuic polcniial. and llie educalioiial svsteiu 
will have to he a key playci. holli schools ami highei 
cdiicalioii 

While pnvale schools ciiioll Muml I \ pcKciii ol Amei- 
ica\ youth nationally. Ihey only cmoll 6 peiccnl ol Aii- 
zona\ youth. (This seems to be characleiislic ol the 
.Southwest as a wh(»lc. iiisl Aii/ona) Alllioiigh the 
data cannot be tracked m An/ona, it is interesting that 
the schools who are members of Ihe National Association 
ot Independent Schools arc now enrolling as many Asian 
students as Ihey are blacks, leaving Hispamcs st)mcwhere 
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in loll field. Another intcrcsiinii faclor is Ihc very low 
number of Arizona students in bilingtial cKinncn. One 
explanation is that most of (tie hilniLtual proi^raiit ik)llatN 
liavc eoinc I'rom the federal iiiivernmenl. a rinulini: Muiue 
Arizona has been dedicated to fitti iiNini!. Another spec- 
ulattiin might involve uie attitudcN iM'niany Ari/onaiiN w ho 
may yMwM nil inNtruction in l ingliNli and none in SpaiiiNh. 
llopi or Navajo. 

Given the state*^ history ol total eoninittnieiit to 
grovilh and Iais>e^-laire eapilaliMn, it is uniler- 
standablc that sehools were not a primary prior- 
ity in Arizona's past. However, as one Iiuiks at 
.Arizona's future, it becomes increasinjily clear that an 
educated citizenry and workforce will make or break the 
state. If minority populations remain outMde of the middle 
class in large numbers, the state's future will be in major 



jcop.ndy. as lu) slate cm suivivc king il 40 percent of a 
i:cnci:itmii (the cnircnt iiiiiu>iity pront)itit)n ol young ehil- 
then III Aii/t)na)aicnii.il)le Uy fnllill (heir pt»tciilial i-qmty 
IS iu>( :i 'n.itlci oflilxral rlicttnic hm i\ piimnunU hccvK' 
Mix li)\cslinciil in lails at S24.()()0 pci piisoiiei per yc;n 
IS .1 M'w in.iioi iiivcsinKiil. tlic rcliiin on which is very 
U)w. I he ictniii tin llic ctlnca(u»ii ilollai is jnct»niparahly 
hiyhcr. I ailing io make the edncalK)nal iiivcsinicnt will 
mean I'm ilicriiici cases m ihc piist)ner invest inenl. (T-jghty 
pcicciil oi |>iistincis aic high scluu)l tlrop-tjuls). 

Oklahoma currently giaduaics kSO pcnvni of Us youth 
tt> Ari/t)na's 09 pciccni ( oiild Ari/t)na move its retention 
level up to that t)f ()klalu)ma'* Definitely It would not take 
a huge aiiuJiiiit of money, but it would require the stale lo 
devck>p a fXf/icv. st)iiiclhing it does nol currently 

have, as well as a siiaiegy for iniplcnicnl'ni: that policy 
The iiiipoitaiil thing lo icnicmbcr is that Aii/ona educa- 
tion is a direct piodiicl of the state's economic , social. 



ARIZONA HIGHER EDUCATION 



Number of insti'*jtiuiu» (1985-86) 31 

Public institutions 19 

Private institutiuns 12 

IJtiivcrsiCics ,^ 

Four year inslilulinnN 10 

Iwu year in.stitiitioiis 19 



1970 1985 

Tula! cnrullmvnt l(»*>.6M> 2Ui,S54 

Pulilie nirollmcitl l<)7..U5 202J).Ui 

Private enrollment 2,3(M l4«ShS 

FulMimc enrollment * 95. M2 

Part-tiim* enrullment * 1 2 1 .2 1 2 



Minurity enrullment, 1984 34.666 ( 17% of 

all eiirulhuents) 

Black 5,952 

Hispanic IKJ)2S 

Asian 3.672 

Native American 7.(H4 

Foreign 4,957 



Average faculty salary, 1985-86 $34,116 (t.S. $32,392) 
Hachclor's de}:rees awarded, 1984 1 1 ,37U 

Ari/.ona .students nut of slate for college, 1984 4.674 
Others mitral ins: to Ari/una for colletic, 1984 14,478 
Net Kain,l984 9,SIM 



Public hi):her education appruprialions $ 3.39S (rank 31st) 

per l*TE student. 1986 

Ajipniprialinns fur current uperaliims. 1986 1^.^88. TtMl.iMHI (public) 
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political and demographic contcM. Undcrstamling this 
context is a necessary prerequisite for understanding how 
the educational syMem functions. 



ARIZONA HIGHER EDUCATION 

U goes without saying that Arizona higher education 
can be no better than Arizona's schools. Like the schools, 
higher education is also a creature of the stale's economy, 
politics. soci;>l norms and demography. (See chart on p 
10.) ^ 

Although Arizona public institutions are dominant in 
enrollment, it is worth pointing out that independent insti- 
tutions tripled their enrollments during the period. Public 
institutions doubled enrollments, a much larger incrCiise 
than the public schools. Compared with national f.j.ures. 
a far higher percentage of Arizona students are part-time, 
suggesting that serious attention is being paid to the nced^ 
of older students who need additional education for occu- 
pational advancement. In addition, the minority percent- 
age IS commonJable. given that about 20 percent of the 
high school graduates are minority in Arizona. However! 
in 1986, 78,594 minorities were enrolled in the state uni- 
versity system, and 124,8? I were enrolled in the com- 
munity college system. The Arizona universities could 
clearly do better. Just as Arizona attracts tourists, it also 
attracts students from other states! The combination of 
scenery, climate and the perceived quality of the three 
Mate universities is a compelling one. 

Although funding for higher education is not even by 



eniollmciit. especially at the thiee universities, it has 
avouled the enormous swings up ami ilown that have 
eharacten/cd the California conimunitv college system as 
well as otheis. Public institution faculty haCe salaiios a 
little above the national average, just as Ari/oiia public 
sehtH)l teachers are a little below the U S average. Although 
It IS inleieiilial, it vvouki seem that the awaulingol 10,000 
bachelor s tiegiees by the state u iiversities in |985-8(). 
and ,^,(HM) associate degrees in the same year is to suggest 
a rather high attrition rate in both sectors. (Nationally. 
abtHit 46 percent of undergraduates receive a B A. degree 
yon time." four years after they begin There areVew 
indications of what "normal progress towani the degree'' 
means in the community college context of 40 vear-oM 
students who arc mul-caiccr executives with families, 
going to college part-time ) 

In general, the higher education system seems to be 
lairiy well articulated with the public schools, and to some 
extent with the state's necils lor job tiainini; and retrain- 
ing. The thiee universities and the community colleges 
have gooti leputations, both within .wn! without the state. 
As the stiileN population coiilimics to giow, it will biing 
in many people who already possess a college degree but 
who will need additional education for new^job tasks, as 
well as ni,iny people w ho need to et)niplele a tiegiee begun 
elsewhere. Adult education will continue to he a "growth 
industry" in Arizona, although there may be some tension 
as lo who will offei such insiruction Change in ihe Ari- 
zona higher education svstei i can he cNolnlionaiy. as 
things seem to be functioning well and the stale s needs 
are being met. 



ARIZONA— GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 



Growth has been flic name of Arizona's game. Hcuiiisc 
the people moving in have been young, well-educated 
and well-paid, the stale has been able to increase its 
economic numbers based on its in-migrants, overlook- 
ing the fact thai for many minorities and poor born in 
the slate, things were getting worse.Today there seems 
to be a shirt toward a broader set of concerns for the 
quality of life of all Arizonans, based on pragmatic 
judgments, not liberal economic or political theory. In 
addition. Arizona (when it finally gets a new governor) 
may be ready todo more strategic thinking and planning 
to iiuiJe change rather than to sit back and watch. To 
a large degree, Arizona and Florida are the only growth 
states in which the rates of growth are likely to continue 
at present levels, as Texas and California decline in 
growth rates. Although the ecology of Arizona is 
extremely fragile, there seems to be a new sense of the 
importance of stabilizing the ecological and human 
infiastructures. 

A number of issues remain before the state: 
I. So far, suburban growth has not lx:cn purchased by 
sucking the life out of the core city. However, pov- 
erty levels in "downtown" Phoenix are now 
increasing rapidly, jobs arc moving to the suburbs, 
and the strategy of annexation will soon reach its 
own limits to growth. One has to begin thinking of 
the lutnrc ol* the Phoeni.x man) ana. and lucson 
to a lesser extent. Scottsdale represents a different 
problem— few lower income people live there, yet 
there is much work to do— cleaning hotel rooms, 
cashiering, janitoring, etc. But many of the people 
who do tins work cannot live in the community in 
which they work. For the state, an increasing prob- 
lem concerns low-income people travelling long dis- 
tances to work m high income communities to which 
they can never belong. 

The state also needs lo stimulate more small busi- 
ness starts on the part ol its current citizens, espe- 
cially minorities. The decline in the middle of the 
Arizona work force is real, with increasing numbers 
of jobs on the high and low income sides. Consid- 
Cling the state's rank oifoartli in the percentage of 
its citizens who are Hispanic, it needs to do much 
luoie in ihe development of minonly middle classes. 
(Here Florida is far ahead of Arizona, with Miami 



leailing (he nation m the percentage o\ blacks and 
Hispanics wht> aie middle class m income, and large 
number of minority t)wned businesses tluoughout 
the state). 

3. Youth poverty will increase, and the number of young 
people involved ni Head Start-like programs may 
decline as a percentage of those eligible. More youth 
entering school will be "at risk." which could result 
in even further reductions in the numbers of young 
people who graduate from high school. If this hap- 
pens, vvvryonv's intenwts in Arizona will be affected 
negatively. Native Americans and Hispanics, the 
two groups increasing as a percentage of all youth, 
have the lowest rates of high school graduation. 
Unless action is taken, the mathematics will work 
out inexorably. 

4. Higher ediicatii>n needs to be articulated with the 
public sclu)t)ls. At the nuinient, some tentative lirst 
steps have been made, but mainly through the schools 
of education i\[ the univcisitics, and tluxMigh coiu- 
munity colleges. It is now time to get the "hard 
core" liberal aits faculty involved in the process of 
producing their fuluic students through the public 
schools. (Higher ctlucation in Arizona can be no 
belter than Aii/ona\ schools.) At the moment. Ari- 
zona's business k\ulci s seem (o have a bcttci under- 
standing of this obvious tact than some of the pro- 
fessoriate, 

5. As school populations increase during the next 
decade, care must be taken that class sizes not 
increase, and that funding per student iiocs not 
decline. Also, the schools and the legislature need 
a youth /wliix that can guide action in this area, 
particulariy in a state with an increasing percentage 
of youth who come fn>m non-Angk) backgrounds. 
Minority populations increase less rapidly in Ari- 
zona than in California. I cxas or l loi ida. and much 
can be learned by watching how those slates deal 
with providing an eflectivc education for all young 
people. A particular Arizt)na issue concerns the great 
richness of the many Indian cultures in the state, 
and how (if at all) this diversity can be protected 
whilj all sludents gel an education that will help 
them fullill their potential. 
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ARIZONA: SUMMARY OF MAJOR POINTS 



1. Gro'vlh has been the name oflhe Arizona game, and every indicalion is ihat it 
will conlinue for al least a decade longer. Like Florida, growth in Arizona has 
increased the fragility of human and natural systems. Most of the Arizona 
growth has been concentrated in Pima and Maricopa Counties, where about 
three-quarters of the population reside. 

2. Growth, especially in Phoenix, has been dealt with simply by expanding the 
city limits from 17 to 375 square miles through a process known as annexation. 
Thus the city grew, but densities of people per square mile stayed about the 
same. Today, Phoenix has some areas of great poverty and very low density, 
which means that services are expensive to provide when it's two miles between 
stops. 

3. Suburban growth in both Phoenix and Tucson has been achieved without 
destroying the core city, which has grown along with the suburbs. That process 
is now slowing down, and poverty is increasing in the city limits of both Phoenix 
and Tucson but not in the suburbs. There are limits to growth, in that over 
seventy percent of Arizona's land is owned by governments — U.S., state and 
Indian. 

4. Contrary to expectations, the Arizona population is not very old, and birth 
rates in the state are high, particularly for Hispanic and Indian residents who 
form the largest minority groups in the state, with smaller black and Asian 
populations. The people are either very well-educated (high percentage of 
college graduates) or poorly educated (high percentage of high school kids who 
drop out). The majority of Arizonans were born in another state, contributing 
to a sense of transiency. Crime rates are also very high in Arizona, and the 
budget for prisoners is likely to expand faster than the budget for new schools. 

5. Minorities in Arizona have not developed substantial middle classes, as they 
have in Florida and California, as measured by small business starts, suburban 
housing or middle-income jobs. The public schools, the higher education system 
and Arizona business leadership can make a good start on this crucial task. 

6. The Arizona economy is nicely diversified (the major key to a state's ability to 
ride out a recession), and the conversion from a dependency on copper mining 
has shifted to increases in mid and ''high tech" manufacturing and high end 
services — financial, legal, business and technical, to name but four. However, 
there are still too many jobs that pay very little. For every job the state generates 
for a computer programmer, it generates about /2 jobs for cashiers. Increas- 
ingly, these poorly paid service workers — hotel and personal maids, janitors, 
security guards and clerks — will not be able to live in the communities where 
they work, which can create major social tensions. 

7. Arizona's minority populations are now forty percent of the small children in 
Arizona. The state must make sure that every child gets a good education and 
a chance at a good job. If forty percent of Arizona's youth get a bad start and 
cannot contribute their best to the state s economy, the lives of every state 
resident will be diminished. This is not liberalism but pragmatism— both liberals 
and conservatives can agree on the necessity of maximizing educational benefits 

^ in order to increase the state's economic potential. 
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